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his gentle smile, which always seems to mean half
consent and half fear," when Gibbons explained
to him that the aim of the English-speaking
Cardinals was " recognising the inevitable ten-
dency to democracy, not to leave it to be ruled
by the devil, but to hold it in the ways of God."

The years from 1885 to 1890 were a period of
industrial unrest in England. H. M. Hyndman's
Social Democratic Federation and William
Morris's idealist Socialist League were busy with
propaganda and agitation, and Hyndman urged
Manning to follow the example of the Comte de
Mun in France and endeavour " to stave off the
relentless class war which is impending in this
England of ours."

Perhaps in answer to this challenge, Manning
set himself to determine the bases of a Catholic
sociology. In 1888 he wrote several letters to
The Times. He began by hotly denying that he
had advocated, as the trade unions demand now,
that " every deserving person who is unemployed
has a right to be provided by the community
with work at the current rate of wages/5 He had
been attacked by Robert GrifFen, the statistician,
and accused of advocating the establishment of
national workshops on the French Revolution
model. He specifically repudiated adherence to
any form of Socialism. He went on, quoting John